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we shall find it to consist of are not to be here
discussed as true statements of facts, but as true
translations of a belief in facts that is already
latent in us, under the form of feeling. The
feeling in question is that of the supreme value of
virtue, in other words, the supremacy of the
pleasure it is attended by. Now, as the theist
and the positivist both here agree about much,
we will start with their points of agreement, and
we shall so the better signalise the point where
they part company. The theist, then, agrees
with the positivist in accepting as virtues all
those acts which the latter defines as such ; and
he agrees that they all tend, as Miss Bevington
says they do, c to the slow amelioration of man's
condition upon earth,'l or, as she explains her-
self more distinctly, cto the securing him a
maximum of comfort and a minimum of
friction,7 and this, too, for the largest number
of generations possible. Here the positivist
stops, and the theist goes on alone. The former
.says that the virtuous appetite has now met with
its proper and sufficient object in such vague
happiness as is called comfort for an indefinite
number of human beings. The theist altogether

1 Nineteenth Century, December 1879, p. 1012.